

A New State on the Danube. 

The question is now put forward practically 
by the London Times, which has so long been 
agitated theoretically by political writers, 
whether a new confederacy cannot be 
formed on the Lower Danube. If seri¬ 
ously considered by the Allied Powers, 
the proposition, would soon extend itself 
beyond the two petty provinces mentioned 
by the writer of the Times. Moldavia and 
Wallachia only contain some 3,280,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, peasants and nobles—all weakened and 
degraded by the joint administration of Rus¬ 
sians and Turks, which, since 182D, has plun¬ 
dered the country. They would form no kind 
of barrier to the Russians, and it is doubtful 
if they could even exist of themselves as a 
separate State. But is there not some other 
basis for a confederacy on the frontier of 
Europe, which shall have for its office to keep 
back Russian aggression 1 We believe un¬ 
hesitatingly that there is. We believe that a 
confederated State might be formed on thoso 
plains and amid the mountains near the Adri¬ 
atic, which could stand as a guardian of free 
constitutional ideas against' Austria on the 
one side and Russia on the other. 

It must not l)c thought by the reader that 
the Danubian countries are barren, desolate 
districts, with races of men weak and effete, 
so that as with Southern Italy, an effort for 
improvement seems almost a useless thing. 
European Turkey is not Turkish, though well 
nigh ruined by that enlightened race. On both 
sides of the Danube, especially on the right 
bank, aro some of the richest plains of Eu¬ 
rope. The traveler passes for days amid wide 
unfenced fields of Indian corn and wheat; 
herds of cattle pasture on the prairios; the 
mountains are stored with minerals the most 
useful, and clad with oak forests, which now 
only shelter the immense droves of hogs that 
feed under them. All this skirts a great na¬ 
vigable river, which could float products to 
every country. The peoples who inhabit this 
region have been plundered by Turks or 
fleeced by Cossacks. The two most exacting 
administrations in the world have wrung thoir 
rich revenues from them. Still there are 
signs of real vigor and vitality in them yet. 
The Slavonio race hold the best portion—a 
race which certainly of all other old races is 
the one most vital and capable to endure. On 
the north, near the borders of Hungary, one 
of these provmces—the sturdy mountain 
Servia—though containing scarce a million of 
people, has in effect won its liberties against 
the whole force of the Turkish empire. Mon¬ 
tenegro too is free, alter a heroic struggle. 
Beside these, are Bosnia and Albania on the 
north, and Bulgaria to the South. It is true 
that the oppression of the Turks, and a sys¬ 
tem of almost incessant exaction, have strip¬ 
ped and demoralized the Bulgarians. Four 
and a half millions of these people have sub¬ 
mitted now for centuries to a race number¬ 
ing scarce eighty thousand. But the Bulga¬ 
rian revolution of 1850, a fearful outbreak of 
revenge, checked by wise concessions and 
skillful diplomacy, showed the spirit that still 
lives among the peasantry. 


against powerful neighboring tyrannies. Un¬ 
der a wise and fostering Government, these 
Principalities of the Danube would take on an¬ 
other aspect., Agriculture would revive; 
those rich grain-fields would pour forth their 
treasures to Western Europe; the mountains 
would be explored, and coal, copper and iron 
be brought down to meet the increasing de¬ 
mands of* the plains. The channel of the 
Danube would be cleared, and the long con¬ 
templated canal, which shall save 250 miles 
of dangerous voyaging, at length be finished. 
Here, too, finally, might an outletibe found for 
the rich products of Hungary, and under an 
active commerce, unrestrained by antique re¬ 
strictions, the wines and grain of that fertile 
country be carried to distant lands. 

We are not of those who believe that the 
sum of national happiness is to be found in a 
system of manufactures. Such oountries as 
those of the Danube could never compete 
with England in many products of the loom 
and mill. But they could supply the grain of 
Europe, and bo moderately happy as an agri¬ 
cultural community. A natural exchange of 
products would develop healthily and easily 
their bountiful resources. These, however, 
are rather distant considerations to discuss as 
yet. 

Before a Confederation could bo formed on 
the Lower Danube, immense difficulties must 
be removed. • It is an unnatural thing at any 
time to build up at once a State by mere 
force,—still more, the rise of a Danubian Con¬ 
federacy is the fall of Turkey; and most hap¬ 
py to the world, but dangerous to tyrants, a 
Slavonic union near the borders of Hungary 
must weaken Austria. 

This last is the great difficulty. Austria is 
the winner of all these bloody struggles. She 
holds the stakes. Her armies now comfort¬ 
ably possess the disputed territories, and the 
great point will be, how to get them out of 
thorn. One of her many dangers is the dis¬ 
affection of her Slavonic races. With five or 
six million of Slavonic Austrians close upon 
this new Confederacy, what might she not 
have to dread 1 Still all these obstacles may 
be overcome. As for Turkey, the world re¬ 
lieved is ready to say, «< Let her die! She 
has not done justice anywhere on the earth. 
Her rule has been bigotry and ignorance, and 
oppression. Let her perish, and if possible, be 
forgotten!” Yet, we are not ready to say, 

“ Let Russia take her place!” 

Even with tho magnificent advantage of a 
protective system of internal manufactures in 
Russianized Turkey, we would not wish to 
see Russian despotism and autocracy and 
espionage governing the Bosphorus and the 
Mediterranean; Russian fleets controlling 
Northern Italy anil threatening even the con¬ 
stitutional progress of Sardinia. Home man- ' 
ufaclures of Russian silks and calicoes might ! 
bo a very good thing, but hardly worth to tho 
world in cxchango, Russian ignorance and 
tyranny and superstition. 

No; at least in place of European Turkey, 
the world would more gladly see an in¬ 
dependent Confederation. 

Austria’s opposition too can be met. The 
Allies hold the train which can fire that 
most combustible material for an Empire. 
Once let them, in despair, touch the revolu¬ 
tionary elements of Hungary or Lombardy, 
and for poor Austria, alles ist los /—all is up ! 
If they ever have the leader who will dare 
only seriously threaten this, they can lead 
that shrewd diplomacy as triumphantly as 
thus far it has led them. A master-hand 
could now erect a new barrier for Europe 
against Russia. 

We wait to see if there he such among the 
Allied leaders. 


We have then, near the Danube and the 
Adriatic, at least six States, united by a com¬ 
mon faith—that of the Greek Church—and 
mostly of the Slavonic race, numbering from 
nine to ten millions of men, who might natu¬ 
rally form a new Confederation, as the border- 
guard of Europe. They are, in the main, uni¬ 
ted not merely by community of race and re¬ 
ligion, but by a common hatred of both their 
ancient oppressors, the Russians and the 
Turks. Better still, the common people have 
enjoyed that blessing which the Slavonic 
race appears to have introduced into Eastern 
Europe—a communial system, a system 
whereby the separate villages and counties 
are trained to manage their own affairs,—one 
which, under the Saxon institutions, has been 
made the basis of Republican liberty. These 
six States can furnish easily, if united, 1 'an 
army of 200,000 men; Servia, 30,000; Mon¬ 
tenegro, 20,000; Bosnia, 40,000; Albania, 
40,000, and Bulgaria at least 80,000. 

Of such a Danubian Confederacy, Servia 
would of necessity be the head; perhaps Bel¬ 
grade the capital. Small as is the Servian 
nation, it possesses, with the single exception 
of the Hungarian, more manhood and vigor 
than any people of Eastern Europe. The 
people are free mountaineers, who have main¬ 
tain^ themselves independent, like the Swiss, 
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